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Editorial 


NEXT to the strict observance of the rubrics and liturgical law, there is no principle 
of construction and decoration to which we would lend stronger support than that of 
an honest use of materials. For the last hundred years, ingenious minds have been 
devoting themselves to the task of trying to find substitutes for traditional building 
materials. This activity has borne many useful fruits. Among others, structural steel 
and concrete have made possible achievements which would formerly not even have 
been attempted. But unfortunately a great part of the search for substitutes has been 
a search for imitations. 

Of course zmitation is one of those words, so disturbing to philosophy, which have a 
great variety of meanings, some of them flatly contradictory to each other. It is possi- 
ble, for instance, that an artist might “imitate” marble in an oil painting without 
violating any canon of good taste. But it would be impossible that one should sub- 
stitute for marble some form of synthetic composition, or painted wood, without 
violating the most fundamental and universally approved of all artistic principles. 
In this sense of the word, imitation is dishonest, and since it is as foolish as it is sinful 
to be dishonest with God, it must obviously be more than improper to make use of such 
imitations in an ecclesiastical structure. 

All of this may seem obvious, and so trite as not to call for renewed expression. 
And yet every ecclesiastical architect and decorator can testify to the fact that imita- 
tion products are insisted upon daily by their clients. A recent case is that of a wall- 
board which is ingeniously made to resemble marble. It was first devised for purely 
commercial uses — the construction of soda fountains, lunch room counters, etc. — 
where weight is often a major consideration and where no great permanence Is 
required. This substitute product, as it happens, is actually more expensive than real 
marble. It therefore possesses no advantages whatever over the genuine material. 
And yet we know of a case in which a client insisted on its use in a Catholic Church. 
This is, of course, an exaggerated instance; in most cases a substitute material at least 
possesses the immediate advantage of cheapness. Yet even the difference in the first 
cost is rarely very great in proportion to the total amount expended. And imitations 
invariably require a far greater expense for their upkeep, if they do not actually imply 
complete disintegration and replacement after a very few years of use. naa 

Of course there are certain imitation materials which might be described as being in 
a border-line category: the imitation is almost the equivalent of the real thing, and 
can be procured at a lower cost. Cast stone, for instance, falls in this class. It has been 
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used in many fine buildings. And yet cast stone is really concrete and not stone at all. 
Perhaps its wearing qualities are as good as stone, and perhaps its use is sometimes 
justified for reasons of economy, yet would it not be better to use concrete as concrete, 
in a structure designed with the qualities of concrete in mind? This is, however, 
a most exceptional case, and does not invalidate the rule. It is only through a deep 
respect for genuine materials that we can ever hope to achieve an ecclesiastical art 
and architecture in America worthy to be ranked with the finest that was produced in 
the great periods of Christian art. Let us by all means cut our cloth to fit our purse, but 
let us see to it that, however simple it may be, the cloth is real cloth and not an 


impermanent, synthetic substitute. 


WE ARE happy to be able to present herewith an issue of LrrurcicaL Arts somewhat 
larger than the first two. The Managing Editor has written a description of the Church 
of the Sacred Heart in Pittsburgh —a structure concerning which there has been 
much discussion, but which has never hitherto been adequately reproduced in the 
Press. In addition to this, we publish a description by a Boston architect, Mr. Leo Au- 
gustus Whelan, of a convent in Malden, Massachusetts, which may well serve as a 
model for such structures, together with a brief description of the admirable redecora- 
tion of Saint Virgil’s Church, Morris Plains, New Jersey. On the historical side, we 
have the privilege to publish for the first time an important eighteenth century reredos 
from New Mexico as well as two other, minor examples of stone sculpture from the 
same period and place. A brief history of the Church in Santa Fe and the accompany- 
ing description of these relics has been written by Mrs. William C. Eustis, a lay mem- 
ber of the Liturgical Arts Society, through whose efforts these objects have for the 
first time been photographed. Mr. Morey continues his series of historical summaries 
in an extraordinarily succinct and sympathetic account of Romanesque art. Mr. 
Aldrich, a member of the firm of Delano and Aldrich, which has designed many of 
America’s most notable institutional and public buildings, continues a subject inaug- 
urated in the last number by Father La Farge. His advice on the choice of an architect 
comes with the weight of long experience. Finally, Dr. Edwin Ryan discusses the 
vexed question of the exposition throne in an article supplementary to that which he 
wrote for our first number. We conclude with several book reviews and the regular 
correspondence column. 

Thanks are due to the E. Weyhe Galleries for permitting the reproduction of three 
wood cuts by Eric Gill, appearing on pages 87, 108, and 121 of this number. 
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How to Choose an Architect 


CHESTER ALDRICH 


FIRST of all it should be clear in the mind of whoever is contemplating building, 
be it an individual or an organization, that the services of a reputable architect are 
necessary. If there is any uncertainty on this point, Father La Farge’s article in the 
Winter number of Lrrureicay Arts called “Why Employ an Architect?” should be 
read and pondered. In that article pertinent information is set forth so clearly that 
no one but the wilful or the blind could fail to see how essential it is to have the 
advantages of a trained architect’s guiding hand and brain. The next question, then, 
is how to choose the right man or the right firm. 

At this point, there frequently creeps into the mind of an inexperienced person 
the idea of a competition. ‘‘While we are about it,” he says, “why not get the varied 
ideas of several different architects?” The notion seems attractive until one realizes, or 
discovers, that no architect worth while will enter a competition, unless it is properly 
conducted, which means conducted in accordance with such approved methods as, 
for instance, those laid down by the American Institute of Architects; and that all 
this will involve extra costs and unavoidable delays, often out of all proportion to the 
supposed advantages to be gained. The holding of a competition is in fact to be 
discouraged, except where the work is of a public character, which really requires 
that the choice of the architect be made in a manner free from any suggestion whatever 
of personal preference. If, however, after fully considering the added expense and 
delay, it still seems necessary or desirable to hold a competition, the matter should, 
if possible, be taken up with some architect who can direct one to the local chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. Failing that, information may be obtained 
direct from the Institute’s central office at The Octagon, Washington, D. C. The first 
step in a competition is to appoint what is called a ‘‘Professional Adviser,” and the 
success of the competition will depend largely on this expert’s experience and ability. 
His duties are to advise those holding the competition as to its form and terms, to 
write the programme, to advise in the choice of competitors, to answer their questions, 
and in general to conduct the competition in such manner that all competitors will 
work under uniform conditions. He will, for instance, explain to the prospective 
builder the difference between a limited competition, where only a certain number of 
architects are invited, and all are paid for their drawings, and an open competition 
in which anyone may enter, and anyone, however little equipped to execute the 
building, may win. The Adviser’s recommendations should be carefully followed if 
one expects the codperation of any but shysters and tyros. And it should always be 
remembered that a competition is instituted for the purpose of selecting the architect, 
and not necessarily for fixing upon a detailed design to be carried out. 

Even when it has been decided not to hold a competition, the equally alluring 
thought sometimes occurs to the inexperienced, prospective builder of inviting several 
different architects to submit informal ‘‘sketches.” This is, all things considered, 
probably one of the worst possible ways of selecting an architect, for he who appears 
with the prettiest pictures (which he is very likely to have had someone else prepare) 
may win the commission; and as any such simple “sketch” must necessarily have been 
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prepared without complete and ample study of the problem, it is only too apt to 
prove simply a snare and a delusion. The better class of architects will not descend 
to such means of getting business, any more than the better lawyers or physicians 
would think of competing for a case on the basis of tentative briefs or competitive 
prescriptions. For, as with a lawyer’s brief, before a conscientious architect can make 
a “sketch,” a great part of his professional work must already have been done. He 
obviously cannot invest this work in a project unless he is sure of remuneration. 


BUT in the vast majority of cases, where there is no need for a regular competition 
and where the folly of selecting from preliminary sketches is understood, the job is 
simply to choose out of the open field the right man to design and carry out the build- 
ing, be it church, school, convent, or other institution. This man should be selected 
with the same careful consideration of both his works and his reputation as one would 
give in selecting an attorney or physician. In fact the relation of a man to his architect 
is in some ways similar to that between a man and his doctor, though, according to the 
old quip, one difference is that the doctor finds his patient sick and leaves him well, 
while the architect finds his client prosperous (enough, at least, to build) and leaves 
him impoverished! The choice of the architect should be based on two main things — 
the character of the buildings already to his credit and the opinion his previous clients 
have of him. If the project is a large and complicated one, it will be natural to choose 
an architect familiar with work on that scale; if on the other hand the project is small, 
one may perhaps secure closer personal attention by engaging one of the younger 
men who still has his full reputation to make. There is a certain satisfaction in unearth- 
ing a budding genius, but also a certain difficulty in finding him, although nowadays 
the mute inglorious Milton seems — more easily than in earlier and less vocal times — 
to find ways of making himself heard. But after all, until the budding genius has had 
some actual experience, and has naturally thereby gained a certain reputation, it is 
of course a good deal of a gamble to entrust to him so complicated a matter as a church 
or other important building. 

Throughout all this process of selection a warning must be sounded against suc- 
cumbing to the practices of expert “salesmanship” which have crept into the archi- 
tectural profession as into many others. Beware of the reputations built up on news- 
paper reports! Nor are the architectural journals and the many popular monthlies 
devoted to houses and gardens free from more or less innocent log-rolling (which 
is one reason why their text is not always taken seriously by those competent to judge). 
The desire to be in the public eye, the mania for writing about oneself and one’s 
ideas seem perhaps somehow to be keener to-day than ever before. But wherever it is 
steer clear of it, and judge the man by his work, not by his words. 

As it is usually better to work with an architect who understands local conditions, 
make inquiries first throughout your own community as to the architects therein, 
always taking into account both the buildings which they have done and the way 
they have done them, as reported by their clients. If there is no adequate architect 
nearby, enlarge your inquiry to other centres. Beware of the contracting firm with an 
architectural annex — a firm which hires itself an architect, naturally not of the first 
rank, to design the building in which, equally naturally, architectural distinction is 
sacrificed to the contractor’s own interests. If it is a church you are building, try, if 
possible, to choose a man who is familiar with such allied arts as sculpture, metal work, 
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and decorating, and who understands the close relationship between these crafts 
and architecture itself. In spite of a common belief to the contrary, it is frequently 
a mistaken idea to choose an architect because he has specialized in any particular 
class of buildings. Here the particular case is not quite analogous to that of choosing 
the doctor or lawyer specializing in your particular field. Too often specializing in one 
kind of problem tends to sterilize or to standardize the man’s work. After all, what is 
wanted is an all-round man, gifted with imagination, with enthusiasm and ability 
to work out his conception of beauty, and with at the same time, a sound business 
sense (or at least a partner who has it) and an adequate organization for carrying out 
the work. Canvass the field then. Look about at the buildings, inquire of the clients, 
and pick out a man who seems to combine these qualities for your architect. 


IN SELECTING an architect, the question of style is sometimes determined first, 
and the man selected because he is a Gothicist, a Classicist, or a Modernist. This 
preliminary choice of style is too often determined by mere sentiment, or accident, or 
even whim. Because one remembers an attractive Gothic building somewhere abroad, 
the church shall be Gothic, regardless of site, or climate, or cost; or the style may be 
selected because one happens to have met some eloquent defender of one or another 
movement in architecture. Why not choose the right architect first, a man of resource 
and imagination, familiar with many solutions undreamed of by the average client, 
then discuss the question of style with him? He is certainly better equipped than the 
ordinary pastor or committee to bring forward and weigh the arguments for or against 
any particular type. Under this guidance the pastor may, for example, follow the 
long path described by Father Ronald Knox, the well-known author and preacher, 
in his illuminating book, A Spiritual 4neid. He started with the English Gothic of the 
Anglican Cowley Fathers’ Church in Oxford, but developed gradually in a direction 
away from all mediaeval styles until finally he found what seemed to him his normal 
Catholic background in what he calls “the mellow splendor of the classic revival.” 

It is enlightening to observe another instance of this process in one of the most 
important, perhaps the most important, Catholic church built in recent times, the new 
Westminster Cathedral in London. The story is told in the Mrs. L’Hopital’s volume, 
Westminster Cathedral and Its Architect. When Cardinal Vaughan started to consider 
building on the property acquired by Cardinal Manning, he at first dallied with the 
idea of a competition. This, however, was quickly and wisely abandoned, owing very 
largely to the aversion to entering it of the architects most seriously considered. ‘Then, 
ooking over the field, the Cardinal selected John Bentley, who had devoted thirty 
years to building Gothic churches, none of great importance. He had, however, during 
these years, somehow made his distinctive personal and professional qualities felt. 
Now he found himself at fifty-six with a unique opportunity before him. The idea of a 
Gothic building was relinquished, partly because of the proximity of the famous 
Abbey, partly because the pointed style throughout the country had been, it was felt, 
more or less preémpted by the Church of England. Gradually there grew up in Bent- 
ley’s mind the conception of a Basilican type, at first of the character suggested by 
Sant’ Ambrogio in Milan, which he studied carefully on the spot. Further study led 
him back to San Vitale in Ravenna and finally to Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, that 
marvelous mother of churches, which furnished the inspiration for the existing 
Cathedral. In this as in many cases, it was the guiding hand of the experienced archi- 
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tect which led towards the selection of the style best suited to the building, and fol- 
lowed it, not slavishly, but freely and with creative imagination. Bentley developed 
out of these precedents the splendid forms which in these last years have moved and 
delighted all beholders. We say “have delighted” regretfully, for the revetments of 
marble and mosaic with which the forms are now being covered seem, though they 
are a part of Bentley’s conception, to confuse and minimize the impressive proportions 
of the interior so admired in its earlier state. : 

Having once chosen the man, there should then be a complete understanding 
with him, first of all concerning the needs and the cost of the building, not forgetting 
that of the three items: cost, dimensions, and material, two only can be fixed arbi- 
trarily, the third, whichever it is, depending on these two. The fees to be paid the 
architect should also be discussed frankly and fully by owner and architect, and deter- 
mined upon clearly at the very beginning of the operations. To quote that excellent 
booklet, This Man the Architect, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons: “There are all 
sorts of arrangements under which this fee is established and paid; in some cases It Is 
a fixed sum, in others, a sum established as a certain percentage of the building’s cost. 
The latter method is most common, having become established by long custom. It is 
perhaps not an ideal arrangement since it permits the suspicion that the architect may 
increase his own fee in the very degree to which he persuades his client.to spend money 
on the building. On the other hand, it has a fairly sound basis for existence in the fact 
that generally the greater the cost of the building, the greater amount of work he has 
to do. Architects’ fees on the percentage basis vary in accordance with the type of 
building. A monument, for example, or some special furniture might not cost very 
much for the structure in proportion to the great amount of work devolving upon the 
architect. The small house also entails an amount of work on the architect’s part that 
is at least as much as, and sometimes more than, required for a house of larger size 
and greater cost. Alteration work, also, involves more work on the architect’s part, 
partly because he has to measure up everything that has been done and set all the new 
work into fixed bounds. The architectural fee, therefore, is entirely a matter of agree- 
ment in advance between you and the architect. The establishment of an understand- 
ing as to its details in advance will prevent the possibility of misunderstanding and 
uncertainties in the later steps of the relationship.” 


NOW begin the architect’s proper duties. It must be understood that he is something 
more than the maker of plans. Besides studying the needs and conditions and embody- 
ing them in a building, he acts as the owner’s agent in all such questions as the drawing 
of contracts, the getting of estimates, the proper time and amounts of payments to 
contractors, the securing of insurance, the guarantees from contractors, all the thou- 
sand and one technical matters which he handles as representative of his client. Along 
with this goes his studying of the building itself, refining and modifying his designs, 
working over those details which, small in themselves, are often what give its character 
and distinction to the structure. Some architects are perhaps inclined to leave too 
many of these matters to underlings — and their buildings show just that lack of 
personality and distinctiveness. The architect who is worthy of his high calling pos- 
sesses the capacity of taking infinite pains. 

One firm of architects we know has had printed a booklet called For You to Decide 
to be distributed to its clients, putting before them the questions they themselves have 
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to settle. Such things as types of heating, alternate wall finishes, and various forms 
of window treatments. There are brief statements of what these alternates involve so 
that the client may decide intelligently and with a knowledge of the facts. With other 
firms these are matters of discussion, but all through the job there should be ample 
cooperation. This does not mean interfering. “The client who insists upon seeing every 
nail driven, and who presumes to tell the plumber, electrician, and mason how to 
ply their respective trades, is no more likely to improve the desired result than he who 
attempts to tell the pharmacist a better way to make up the doctor’s prescription.” 
[This Man the Architect] 

There are two bugbears in the mind of many clients; the first that the building 
may not be completed at the time promised, the second that somehow or other it will 
cost more than the contract price. Both of these things certainly have happened — 
that cannot be denied. But usually, we feel, either because of undue interference, or of 
changes made by the client. If there is continuous frank and full codperation between 
client and architect, any delay and any extra costs may be thoroughly discussed when 
they come up, and if necessary, avoided — at least they will then not be unpleasant 
surprises. 

Out of mutual good faith and confidence come the best results, and if when the 
work is done, the architect has given satisfaction to his client and to the community, 
let the client with his recommendation help the next fellow choose his architect. 
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The Convent of the Immaculate Conception 


Malden, Massachusetts 


Leo Aucustus WHELAN 


AT THE present time in this country we can boast of many fine parochial, monastic, 
and conventual buildings which seem to mark the advance made in this expression 
of ecclesiastical art during the past three decades. In the early days the efforts of all 
the Christian churches in America — and certainly of the Catholic Church — were 
necessarily spent in planting the seeds of the Faith by the preaching of its dogmas and 
the administering of its sacraments. Except in rare instances, there was very little time 
available for the consideration of material things. 

Happily now, however, with religious pioneering over in many sections of the 
country and the Church well established, a great deal of thought is given to the 
meaning of ecclesiastical art. With the amazingly rapid development of science and 
travel, almost universal intercourse has come into being, and talented, well trained 
men and women, enlightened and sensitive, are contributing works of dignity and 
artistic value. Their help and study can be applied with particular advantage to 
the planning and erection of institutional buildings, where it is so easy to perpetuate 
unsightliness, inconvenience, and waste, unless the work is planned with great 
care and skill. 

The suburban convent group of the Immaculate Conception at Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, is a fine example of artistic and practical achievement and an inspiring 
setting for the simplicity of conventual life. The architects, Messrs. O’Connell and 
Shaw of Boston, have here conceived a highly logical scheme, taking full advantage 
of the site and its approaches. They also admirably expressed the nature of the build- 
ings and the life of feminine domesticity within. 

The convent is situated at a bend in the Fellsway Boulevard. Its chapel, 
with sanctuary end outward, forms a reéntrant angle with the public entrance 
wing, at the junction of which is the dominating accent of the tower — altogether a 
pleasing perspective, terminating the green arched vista of approach from the city. 

A low, rambling, picturesque group of granite and stone, in pleasing, unified 
composition, the buildings are of Gothic inspiration, though of Norman simplicity, 
and with original modifications in detail so sensitively rendered as to give them an 
expression of almost classical refinement. The granite walls are satisfying in scale, 
texture, and colour, the warm browns nicely intermingled with the colder and less 
inviting grays. The soft green and purple shades of the slate roofs are well related. 
The windows are metal casements set in wood frames, except in the Chapel, where 
leaded glass is set directly in the stonework. 

The group, well studied and arranged for architectural effect, is logically planned 
for practical considerations and general disposition of the main elements required. 
The nature of the plan, with its long narrow wings generally two storeys high, except 
in those places where the roof slopes picturesquely to one, makes it possible for the 
larger rooms to get light from both sides as well as ideal ventilation. The chapel and 
adjacent well-orientated cloister, located on the Boulevard side, serve, beside their 
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EXTERIOR VIEW, SHOWING THE CHAPEL (LEFT), TOWER, AND PUBLIC ENTRANCE OF THE 
CONVENT OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS (O'CONNELL AND 
SHAW: ARCHITECTS) 
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CONVENT OF IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, MALDEN 


O'CONNELL & SHAW: 4rchébect- 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


own definite purpose, to ensure greater privacy for the more intimate parts of the 


building. 
In the appraisal of the exterior, however, a practical observation should be made. 
Presumably for the sake of simplicity and refinement, gutters and conductors were 
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not considered necessary, and rain water is hence allowed to run off and drip to the 
ground. Unfortunately, on the chapel and other places where buttresses occur, the 
deteriorating effect of this dripping indicates the sacrifice of a practical need, greater 
in value, perhaps, than that of the resulting simpler architectural effect. 

The interior treatment of the building has a marked simplicity of character 
throughout and reveals an efficient handling of requirements, with ample circulation, 
stairways, and egress. The chapel is embellished with reasonable restraint, giving 
it impressive dignity and articulation. The walls are finished with plaster lightly 
textured and colored; the plaster ceiling panels between the simple arched and 
closed-in trusses are similarly treated, accomplishing an effect of greater height. The 
wood finish of the floor, dado, pews, ceiling, and choir gallery is harmoniously 
blended with the plaster color, resulting in a quiet unity of tone. The sanctuary, with 
the exception of the two “store”? statues which tend to crowd it because they are a 
trifle large and somewhat out of character, is liturgically correct in its appointments 
and very impressive. The light gilded wooden ciborium, delicately carved with 
tracery fringed vault, forms a striking motif. Conforming strictly to rubrical require- 
ments, it focuses the interest on the tabernacle and the bas-relief of the Sacred Heart. 
A rich drapery of neutral tone fills the rear arch of the ciborium and creates an 
agreeable foil for the bas-relief, candlesticks, crucifix, and tabernacle. The altar is of 
Botticino marble with a single panel of onyx. The tabernacle, crucifix, and candle- 
sticks are of wood, gilded. The stained glass windows, from Bavaria, though not 
outstanding examples of the best of the art, are generally good in color and admit 
an even, restricted light, creating an atmosphere conducive to restful meditation. 
Special mention should be made of the Stations of the Cross; they are of plaster 
delicately tinted, with wood frames of interesting shape, their size in keeping with 
the scale of the chapel. Placed flat against the wall they give a decided decorative 
effect. It is only regrettable that the narthex from which the chapel, refectory, and 
a stairway are approached, should not have been arranged to receive more natural 
light. 

The refectory, placed at right angles to the chapel and also forming one side 
of the cloister, is a room of pleasing proportions and of the utmost simplicity, with 
arched windows on both long sides. ‘The kitchen and service wing is reached from the 
end of the refectory opposite the entrance and is removed from the chapel and cloister. 
The community room with adjoining library, located above the refectory, also 
receives light from both long sides and has a pleasant view of the cloister. The domestic 
wing has small sleeping rooms, or cells, on the first and second floors, permitting easy 
egress. ‘here are ample toilets, washrooms, and closets. Where the roof slopes from 
the second to the first floor, excellent space is provided for trunk and storage rooms. 

The group was worked out coéperatively; the Right Reverend Richard Neagle, 
pastor of the parish, and Sister Mary Corona, Superior of the convent when it was 
erected, both gave much of their time and offered many helpful suggestions. The 
result shows that the award of the J. Harleston Parker Gold Medal by the Boston 
eee Architects to Messrs. O’Connell and Shaw for meritorious work was well 

eserved. 
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The Church of the Sacred Heart 


Harry Lorin Binsse 


THE city and district of Pittsburgh have never been noted in the popular mind for 
any outstanding achievements in secular architecture or art, although it is true that 
the Carnegie Institute has gained a national reputation through its annual exhibitions 
of contemporary painting. And yet, as far as ecclesiastical art is concerned, it is prob- 
able that no other American city of its size can boast more admirably designed and 
scrupulously correct Catholic buildings. The credit for this must rest with a remark- 
able group of Catholic architects and craftsmen and with a devoted and intelligent 
clergy, willing to avail itself of their services. It is perhaps of some significance in this 
connection that, according to the statistics in this year’s Catholic Directory, Pittsburgh 
ranks fourth among the dioceses! in number of converts. 

It can, indeed, be said as a general statement that the finest architecture in Pitts- 
burgh is that of its Catholic institutions and churches. And among the many fine 
buildings, the Church of the Sacred Heart has unquestionably attracted more atten- 
tion than any other. Its pastor, the Reverend Thomas F. Coakley, p.p., has devoted 
all of his insatiable energy and enthusiasm to fostering the creation of a parish church 
which shall rival the finest anywhere, and if, when his efforts have come to complete 
fruition (the church is not yet by any means finished), there are those who are not 
completely satisfied, it will certainly not be because of the violation of proper princi- 
ples of honest construction or liturgical law; but merely because tastes differ. To three 
men must be given the major credit for the artistic excellencies of this fine structure: 
first, to Carlton Strong, its architect, who conceived the plan and whose untimely 
death,? about a year ago, prevented his seeing his conception completed; next, to two 
craftsmen, Mr. Frank Aretz of Pittsburgh, whose great ability in the plastic arts has 
lent a distinction to the carved decoration of the building which is rare to find in this 
day of machine carving and vicarious sculpture; and to Mr. George Sotter of Holi- 
cong, Pennsylvania, who has executed all of the stained glass. 

One’s first sight of the Church of the Sacred Heart as one approaches its ‘‘west”’ 
front is most impressive; between two heavy piers appear the five lancets of a tremen- 
dous window, while below and in front is the strong, foundational mass of the porch. 
It is only too bad that this great west window, like all the others in the church, should 
be covered with protection glass, which in large measure hides the fine pattern of the 
lead work. But it was the strong feeling of the parochial authorities that protection 
glass is needed in the Pittsburgh climate, and of course their precaution may well be 
justified. To the right as one approaches the front doors is a porte-cochére — “Saint 

-Christopher’s Gate’? — a concession to the automobile age which is undoubtedly justi- 
fied by practical requirements. But one cannot help wondering whether the facade 
would not have been more impressive without this slightly distracting adjunct. 

Over the main portal are a series of blocks of limestone which are eventually to be 
carved in low relief; that those responsible for the erection of this building should have 
had the courage to leave such panels uncarved until they might have the means to do 


1This statement does not take into account the arch- 2 His work is being carried on by the Carlton Strong As- 
dioceses. Only one of the dioceses reporting more converts — sociates: Kaiser, Neal, and Reid. 
has a smaller population than Pittsburgh. 
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them properly is but one of the many indications of sturdy common sense which greet 
the visitor. In a central niche, flanked by these uncarved blocks, is a statue of Christ 
arresting in its fine conception and beauty of modeling. It represents the Saviour 
vested as a Priest and crowned as a King. In His hand is the globe of the world, to 
which lead flames from the Sacred Heart. This, like all the sculpture in the church, is 
the work of Mr. Aretz. 

The foundation of the building is constructed from huge blocks of Ligonier lime- 
stone —a particularly good weight-sustaining material no longer to be obtained. 
These blocks were originally used in the construction of a jail, and the remnants of 
original decoration which still are to be seen on some of them add an unusual interest 
to those foundation courses which are visible. The outer walls are built of a hard local 
stone procured from Neshannock Falls, Pennsylvania, which has an attractive warm 
tone made up of dark browns and grays. The exterior trim, tracery, and mullions are 
of Indiana limestone. The roof is of time-defying lead. 


IT IS only when one enters the nave, passing through a simple narthex screen, that 
one realizes what a huge structure this church is. It at present seats over fifteen hun- 
dred persons. When the chapels of Our Lady and of the Blessed Sacrament have been 
completed, it will be possible for almost two thousand people comfortably to hear 
Mass at once. The building is over two hundred and fifty feet long, and the nave, 
over forty feet wide; yet the scale of the whole interior has been so well conceived that 
one does not realize its size. It merely gives an impression of spaciousness and repose, 
without being deprived of that feeling of intimacy required in a parish church. 

The first impression on entering is undoubtedly that of beautiful color. Here is 
none of that subdued single tone so often associated with ecclesiastical interiors; nor 
yet is it a case of one main tonal effect relieved here and there by touches of color. The 
whole of this church is color, and a striking evidence of this is how much of its charm 
the building loses when it is photographed. The ceiling, of paneled chestnut, supported 
by huge polychromed trusses of Oregon fir, is some eighty feet above the ground. At 
the bases of the trusses are large carved wood statues of the apostles, designed by Mr. 
Aretz and carved by Mr. Xaver Hochenleitner. The Rood beam, supporting a crucifix 
flanked by Our Lady and Saint John with adoring angels, serves to terminate the ceil- 
ing perspective. The rich brown and gold of the ceiling is matched by the dark brown 
seats, while between come the lighter variegated tints of the Briar Hill sandstone 
columns, arches, piers, and buttresses, which are, in turn, set off by the gray stucco of 
the interior finish. Between the walls and the floor, along both side aisles, a further 
band of color is supplied by the wainscoting of slate in various tones, topped with 
dark gray-green Alberene stone corbels. If one adds to all this the brilliant light, pre- 
dominantly red and blue, admitted by the stained glass and the focal accent supplied 
by the subtle coloring of the mural decoration which adorns the terminal wall of the 
sanctuary, one can understand why the principal charm of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart lies in an unstinted yet harmonious coloring. 

As one walks up the main aisle toward the liturgical choir — a feature which, by 
the way, adds immeasurable dignity to the Holy Sacrifice and which the pastor of this 
church has not found at all inconvenient for the administration of Communion — 
details of the sanctuary become clearer. At last, standing at the altar rail, one is con- 
fronted with what, architecturally, is certainly the finest part of the building. Here the 
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THE WESP FACADE OF THE CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, PITTSBURGH (CARLTON 
STRONG; KAISER, NEAL, AND REID: ARCHITECTS) 
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(ABOVE) ONE OF THE SYMBOLS 
OF THE VIRTUES SET IN THE 
PAVEMENT OF THE MAIN AISLE, 
THE SACRED HEART CHURCH. 
(LEFT) GENERAL INTERIOR 
VIEW. (BELOW) THREE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DETAILS: AN AISLE 
ARCH, SHOWING A MEDALLION 
WINDOW; THE PAPAL AND 
EPISCOPAL ARMS, CARVED IN 
A PIER AND POLYCHROMED; A 
CORNER OF THE SANCTUARY, 
WITH THE PROCESSIONAL CROSS 
AND CANDLES IN PLACE. NOTE 
THE CARVED FISH-NET PANEL 
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(ABOVE) HOLY-WATER FONT 
OF ALBERENE STONE, A PAR- 
TICULARLY SUITABLE MATE- 
RIAL BECAUSE IMPERVIOUS TO 
WATER. (RIGHT) THE SANC- 
TUARY AS SEEN FROM THE PUL- 
PIT. THE COATS OF ARMS SHOWN 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE ARE 
ON THE PIER NEAREST THE 
CENTRE OF THIS PHOTOGRAPH. 
(BELOW) MAP OF THE WORLD 
ON THE SANCTUARY FLOOR, OF 
VARIOUS COLORED SLATES AND 
STONES, MANY IMPORTED FROM 
THE COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 
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ONE OF THE MALE SAINTS ADORNING THE ““NORTH” AISLE 
SAINT ELISABETH, FROM THE “‘SOUTH’’ AISLE; (BELOW, LEFT) DANTE, FROM THE CLERE- 
STORY GROUP OF INTELLECTUAL LEADERS; AND (RIGHT) A PLAQUE FROM THE PULPIT 
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SCULPTURE BY FRANK ARETZ IN THE CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART 


SAINT LEONARD 
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side-walls are of Indiana limestone — the arches of Mount Pisbia sandstone. On either 
side are two sets of three seats each for the clergy, back of which are panels of white 
stone intended to receive a decoration of carved tracery. (One panel has already been 
executed in a beautiful fish-net design.) The seats themselves are of Alberene stone, 
with brilliant red leather cushions let into their backs. The altar is of simple and 
strictly correct design. The stipes consist of two double supports, the remaining space 
beneath the mensa being open. The polychromed baldachin is supported by two piers 
of Doria travertine, between which hangs a dossal of silk damask. Set in the sanctuary 
floor, which is paved with Acquia stone, is the most unusual single decorative element 
in the building — a map of the world in various colored stones and slates, intended to 
illustrate the prophecy of Malachias concerning the Mass. Between it and the com- 
munion railing appears an inscription of lead and copper let into the stone floor. 

One turns from this sanctuary — of which only the outstanding elements can 
here find mention — with a profound feeling that this is a building whose many details 
have been thought out with the greatest care, and whose every element has a meaning 
in addition to its use. And this indeed is true. There are three outstanding impressions 
to be gained from a visit to the Church of the Sacred Heart — and three equivalent 
lessons to be learned. The first is the limitless wealth of symbolism and iconography 
which lies open to the ecclesiastical designer. It would take a volume adequately to 
describe the signs and symbols which have been writ large throughout this structure. 
The medallion windows of the side aisles, each showing nine scenes from Scripture; 
the sixty-two symbols of the virtues set in the main aisle; the bas-reliefs in the clere- 
story, showing the intellectual leaders of Christendom; those showing male and female 
saints in the walls of the side aisles; the great ‘“‘west”’ window, telling the story of the 
Church in America — it would be tedious merely to catalogue them all here. It would 
likewise be tedious to catalogue the endless small conveniences which pastor and 
architect have thought out with such loving care. 

Two impressions of the three just mentioned remain to be recorded. Both arise 
from conscious principles in the minds of those responsible for the Church of the Sacred 
Heart. One is that this building contains no shams — that all the materials are genu- 
ine, and are used for themselves; that all the sculpture is sculpture, hewn or carved by 
the hand of the artist; that all the glass is used as glass — not as a canvas on which to 
paint pretty but inappropriate easel-pictures. 

The last impression is that full use has been made of local talent. Here is an Ameri- 
can church, nay even a Pittsburgh church. Let Dr. Coakley speak on this point: 

, Of what use is it to urge our young American boys and girls to become educated, and to go 
in for architecture, painting, sculpture, stained glass and the other fine and liberal arts unless we 
give them work when they have finished? If the Catholic Church is to be a patron of the arts, as 
so many talk about endlessly, it should patronize artists in their own parish, or in their community 
or in their own country, if they can do first-class work. That work of the highest rank can be 
produced and executed in this country is so obvious that it needs no insistence. Hence the policy 
of the Sacred Heart Church from the very beginning has been to employ local artists and crafts- 
men in every department where their work could be used to advantage. 

One comes away, then, from the Church of the Sacred Heart feeling that, how- 
Mace cats OC a ‘eae may oa some tastes, it is a splendid object lesson on the 
ak Bence bis: ae nee es, and that when it, with its accompanying convent, 

; gy house, has been completed, Pittsburgh will unquestionably have 
one of the finest parish groups in America. 
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‘THE development of the Romanesque style in Christian art parallels in the West 
that of the Byzantine style in the East. Both resulted from the penetration into 
Graeco-Roman, Christian art of ideas external to the Hellenistic culture of the 
Mediterranean basin. In the East, Byzantine art arose from the effect of Semitic and 
Iranian culture upon the Hellenistic tradition — a tradition which was sufficiently 
native and strong to sustain this influence without essential impairment. In the West, 
where Greek civilization existed only in a secondary, Latin form, it met with a more 
violent barbarian invasion which ultimately engulfed it, despite the naive effort of 
the barbarian races themselves to revive the Rome which their fathers had ruined. We 
call that the Romanesque art which reflects the gradual sinking of Latin culture below 
the Celtic and Teutonic surface. 

One must remember the varying degree in which Western Europe had been 
Latinized by the time the Western Empire fell. Italy, the Midi, and Spain were almost 
as Roman as Rome herself, dotted as they were with cities where urban life went on 
in a mode scarcely distinguishable from that of the capital. But the north of France 
and the Rhenish, British, and Danubian frontiers, lacking the frequent towns of the 
South that might have served as foci of Latinity, had been far less penetrated by Latin 
culture. Beyond these frontiers were the Celtic and Teutonic tribes, hostile by tradi- 
tion to all things Roman, and as yet un-taught in the new faith, which provided 
within the decaying Empire, against all forces of disintegration, at least a common 
mode of thought. 

Yet in this uncharted limbo beyond the frontiers lay the germs of a new art, 
whose curious opposition to the principles of the Hellenistic and Byzantine can be 
detected in native Celtic and Germanic work before the latter knew the discipline of 
Graeco-Roman style. An initial of the Book of Kells (Plate IV), a product of eighth 
or ninth century Ireland, will illustrate such barbarian art in nearly native purity. 
There is no denying the unity, or, therefore, the beauty, of this initial. But it is a unity 
that is not built up around a central axis after the manner of the Greek triangle; nor 
yet does it depend upon a regular recurrence of accents, as in the rhythmic composi- 
tion of Ravennate mosaics. The letter has unity because it lives; its coiling vitality 
makes symmetry or rhythm unnecessary. We are confronted with a design that needs 
no further guarantee of power to please than the conviction it imparts of organic life. 
Beside the Greek mode of architectonic (built-up) composition and beside the Oriental 
rhythm, we must place this third means of achieving unity, which we may call 
variously dynamic, or realistic, but which we must at any rate recognize as un-Latin 
and barbarian. 

Such composition unconsciously seeks out the asymmetric and eccentric effects 
of nature itself; and the result of its first collision with Latin style was to throw the 
latter out of balance. We see this clearly in the early mediaeval work of the south — 
in Italy, south Gaul, and Spain — where the barbarian infiltration was not strong 
enough to give a new and positive orientation to artistic style, and hence acted as an 
additional factor of decay. An example of such disturbance of classic equilibrium are 
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the towers that spring up early in the Middle Ages to qualify the symmetrical sil- 
houette of basilican churches (Plate I). One can trace the growing sense of instability 
in the coarsening of ornament, its gradual loss of precision, its increased irregularity 
of drawing (Plate X '). One of the surest signs of the mediaevalizing of Latin style is the 
diminution of weight in the carved or painted human figure; the attitudes are unbal- 
anced, the feet dangle, the gestures lack conviction, and the draperies flutter unreason- 
ably. An ivory book-cover in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Plate III) is singularly 
illustrative of this loss of plasticity: in some of its scenes it is an eighth-century copy 
from a late antique plaque executed in the south of France or the north of Italy of 
which part survives in the Berlin Museum and the rest in the Louvre (Plate IT). The 
fifth-century figures of the Berlin ivory are remote enough from the nobility of classic 
style, but they at least have weight and solidity of construction; the mediaeval copy 
makes them dangle and topple like puppets on a string. The extreme of this denatur- 
ing process is to be found in Spain, where craftsmen in their renderings of the human 
figure sank to the lowest terms of primitive design. 


IN THE north of France, in that area bounded by the Seine, the Rhine, and the sea, 
where nearly all the creations of the Middle Ages originated, from the vast concept 
of the Holy Roman Empire to Gothic architecture, the Teutonic settlers were numer- 
ous enough to leaven the lump, and their effect on the moribund Latin style which 
they absorbed with their first lessons in Christianity was surprisingly galvanic. We 
cannot enter here into the obscure stages by which Teutonic realism found its way to 
expression by means of the symbolic themes which it inherited from antique Christian- 
ity. It will suffice to acquaint the reader with the earliest example we have of this 
transformation of antique Christian style, an example that is without doubt one of the 
masterpieces of the whole history of art. 

It is an illustrated Psalter? now preserved in the library of the University of 
Utrecht. The authors of the line-drawings (Plate V), which illustrate not only every 
psalm, but also ten canticles, the Te Deum, the Gloria in Excelsis, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Athanasian Creed, are unknown, but we do know that 
they lived and worked in some monastery in or near Rheims. Lately Dimitris Tselos 
has shown that they used for model a Latin text illustrated after the Greek fashion of 
Alexandria, or else a text that had copied the pictures of such a Greek Psalter. Cer- 
tainly the mountain landscape of the Alexandrian Septuagint illustrations is as much 
to the fore in the Utrecht Psalter as in the Rotulus of Josue, and other reminiscences 
of this ancient Greek tradition are present in the foreshortened buildings nestling in 
the hills and shaded by trees. But instead of the impersonal characters of Hellenistic 
art, we find on these pages a throng of intense individuals — figures that twist and 
lunge and gesture in an extreme of excitement. For the first time in the history of 
European art, the artist feels and is thrilled by the content of the scene he is depicting; 
his very literalness shows how specifically he sees the actions suggested by the psalter’s 
text, and how strongly he realizes the emotions of the persons whom he makes to 
enact the scenes. The realistic attitude is here fully apparent for the first time, and 


with it that romantic ambiente which always accompanies a convincing rendering 
of the concrete. 


1 Plates V to XI appear on pages 109-111. 
2A facsimile of the miniatures of this Psalter will be published shortly by the Princeton University Press. 
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PLATE IV. IRISH INITIAL IN THE BOOK OF KELLS 
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se Lhe influence of this manuscript was enormous. It was taken to England some 
time between circa 850 and 1000 and copied twice; in English work of the eleventh 
century there are many reminiscences of its drawings. On the continent we find 
echoes of its extensive repertory of motifs —a veritable mine for any copyist — 
throughout the range of Carolingian art. In fact the school of Rheims can be, without 
much exaggeration, considered the fountain-head of all that was creative and pro- 
gressive in Romanesque style. Its sketchy, nervous pen-work passed into England 
to be developed at Winchester into figures of larger scale (Plate VI) with formulae 
of drapery and pose that are but conventionalizations of the free expressiveness of 
Rheims. This northern drawing makes the figures float like the unstable beings that 
one encounters in the early mediaeval work of the south; both are Romanesque in 
the volatility that comes from an emotional rather than an intellectual content. But 
the emotional element in southern drawing only makes it weak; in the north the young 
Teutonic spirit galvanized the antique forms into significant activity. The vividness 
of this expressionism was too strong for painting; it found its medium rather in an 
outline drawing which has no moments of hesitation or rest. 

In the course of the twelfth century in England, the fluent style hardened into 
a bold, curvilinear manner of remarkable power. On the continent, the Carolingian 
renaissance of the ninth century had hardly passed before there came a reaction 
toward a less volatile rendering of the figure and a more plastic style. One can trace 
this reaction by the ivory plaques that were carved at Saint-Denis and Metz down 
to the end of the tenth century, at which time the tendency to substitute form for line 
began to localize itself along the Rhine, and finally became the gospel of that school 
which dominated German art from the end of the tenth century — the school which 
developed in the monasteries on the island of Reichenau in Lake Constance. From 
about the year 1000, in fact, the political division of northern Europe between France 
and Germany is reflected as well in its Christian art: to the west of a line drawn 
through the Rhone, the Sa6éne, and the Meuse, one finds in both north France and 
England a pervasive lyric quality which retains the windy line of Rheims, while to 
the east, in the Rhineland and even so far as Saxony and the Upper Danube, there 
is a steady trend toward closed contours, more reticence in pose and gesture, and 
greater solidity of form. 


BISHOP BERNWARD of Hildesheim in Saxony visited Italy in the year 1001, and 
lived for a time in the palace of the Emperor Otto III on the Aventine of Rome, near 
the church of Santa Sabina. This church boasts a pair of wooden doors executed in 
the fifth century, carved with scenes from the Old and the New Testament. Bernward 
must have studied them with interest, for when he returned to Hildesheim he organ- 
ized a school of bronze-founders who made for him the famous doors (Plate VIII) of 
the cathedral of Hildesheim (they were made originally for the church of Saint 
Michael) with reliefs depicting scenes from the Old and New Testament, as at Santa 
Sabina. He may have meant to rival the Roman doors, but the style of which his 
craftsmen made use has nothing Early Christian about it, being rather a translation 
into bronze of the wide-flung, excited action that one sees in the pages of the Utrecht 
Psalter. At Rome the Bishop saw also the Columns of Trajan and of Marcus Aurelius, 
and determined that if the deeds of Roman emperors were given such honor, Christ’s 
deeds should receive no less; so his craftsmen were also called upon to make a bronze 
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Easter column to serve as holder for the paschal candle, on which in winding spiral 
strips that imitate the ascending friezes of the columns of Rome, is depicted the life of 
Our Lord from His Baptism to the Entry into Jerusalem. Contrasting with the doors, 
the reliefs show the characteristic German tendency away from the lyric movement of 
Rheims, and toward plasticity; the groups are massed, the figures are of heavier 
and more solid scale. In spite, however, of heavier proportions and greater restraint, 
the Teutonic realistic genius still shows itself in bursts of impulsive action, beak-like 
and expressive profiles, heads thrust forward truculently, and bodies whose vigor 
pushes them through the clinging drapery. 

The theory of the Holy Roman Empire which viewed Italy as an imperial prov- 
ince was firmly held in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and toward 1100 it bears 
singular fruit in the migration of this plastic, German version of Rheims style into 
Lombardy, reviving in the peninsula after many centuries a truly sculptural tradition 
to replace the flat, denatured carving into which Italian sculpture had sunk (Plate X). 
The authors of this revival occasionally signed their works, and the signatures reveal 
Germanic names; the head and founder of the Lombard school signs himself W2ligel- 
mus, and has left a principal record of his crude but powerful style in some reliefs on 
the cathedral of Modena (Plate IX). Wiligelmus and his followers, restorers of monu- 
mental mass and authority to sculpture in stone, gave vogue to such decoration in 
Italian churches elsewhere, and the propagation of their style can be traced beyond 
the Alps into France and Spain; in Catalonia the word Lombardo came to mean a 
stone-mason. 

West of our dividing line of Rhone-Saéne-Meuse, the lyric mode of Rheims per- 
sisted. Taking root in England, it informed the vigorous line of manuscript miniatures 
produced in the monasteries of Winchester and Canterbury. The superiority of Eng- 
lish drawing in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries was well recognized on the 
continent; we have record of the admiration caused by an illuminated English manu- 
script that was passed around a provincial council at Limoges in the eleventh century, 
and some of the most prized manuscripts of the library of the monastery of Fleury on 
the Loire were gifts from English scriptoria. At any rate, from about A.D. 1000 on into 
the twelfth century, there is a steady infiltration of this lively style, giving free vent 
to the emotional piety which pervaded pre-Gothic Christianity, through the north 
of France and into Burgundy, and later into the valley of the Loire and the Midi, 
until we find it finally even replacing the decadent Latin tradition in Spain. At the 
end of the eleventh century there appears in Spain and Languedoc a style of monu- 
mental sculpture based on this tradition of ecstatic line, which constitutes the strangest 
mode of carving stone in the whole history of sculpture (Plate VII). One can under- 
stand it only by remembering that the dominant graphic art of the earlier Middle 
Ages was the illustration of manuscripts, and that the cartoons from which these 
sculptors worked came from monastic scriptoria. The effort of the sculptors of Langue- 
doc was therefore to recapture in stone, by dint of undercutting and sacrifice of mass 
to swirling line, the religious levitation of the draughtsman. Such art has the same 
ardent and wholly irrational inspiration as made the First Crusade. 


THE story of Romanesque architecture is in essentials the same as that which we 
have traced in painting and sculpture. The legacy of Roman building descended to 
the Middle Ages by no means unimpaired; the highly developed technique of throwing 
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level concrete cross-vaults across huge spaces was lost by the sixth century, even in the 
East, where the architects of Hagia Sophia resorted to domical vaults and domes to 
cover their interiors. When the basilican churches of Italy had to be rebuilt, they 
usually showed, as at Saint Clement’s in Rome, a shrinkage in size. Yet there was 
always in early mediaeval building the same intent to be as Roman as possible that 
we find in the other arts, with the limitation that the Rome which the Middle Ages 
remembered was the city and empire of Justinian rather than that of Augustus, or 
‘Trajan. Charlemagne, when planning his imperial chapel at Aachen, took for model 
the sixth-century church of San Vitale at Ravenna, and even in the eleventh century 
Saint-Front at Perigueux is ultimately based on Justinian’s Church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople. 

The Romanesque style developed into something un-Roman through no desire of 
the builders to depart from the Roman tradition, but because of structural and litur- 
gical necessities, and also because of the unconscious growth, beneath its conscious 
reverence for the antique, of a Teutonic aesthetic. The Latin basilica, roofed with 
stone or brick vaults instead of wood, became the Romanesque cathedral or abbey- 
church, with its style departing from the Early Christian norm only in proportion to 
its distance from Rome itself (Plate XI). In the City, the early Christian basilica was 
maintained, wooden ceiling and all, throughout the Romanesque period, and the same 
is true very generally throughout the peninsula, until the introduction of vaulting from 
the north. But in France, where Romanesque architecture had its fullest development, 
the old basilican type steadily changed in two senses with the advent of vaulting. In the 
southern sunshine, light was sacrificed in order to make the side-aisles high enough to 
buttress the vaulting of the nave, eliminating the clerestory. In Provence the vaults 
of aisles and nave were simple tunnels; in Perigord domes were used; in Poitou, cross- 
vaults; but in all these southern schools the side-aisles lift their ceilings to the vaulting 
of the nave. In the north, the necessity of light made the clerestory the main desidera- 
tum; the solutions range from the simple acceptance of the wooden roofing for the 
nave, as at Vignory, to the daring height of Burgundian naves, raised high above 
the side-aisles to admit the clerestory lighting, and depending on massive walls 
and accurate construction for their stability. The final solution, timidly attempted 
first in north Italy, of arching the ceiling vaults on an armature of stone ribs that 
carries the thrust to the main supports of the structure, was finally worked out in 
Normandy and the Ile-de-France, where also the builders slowly realized the conse- 
quent superfluousness of the intervening walls and began to open up the whole 
clerestory with windows. 

When this point was reached, Romanesque was turning into Gothic. It had 
travelled in other respects as well a long way from the Early Christian prototype. 
The quick succession of columns that carry the eye in an Early Christian interior so 
rapidly to the apse was replaced, as vaulting replaced the wooden roof, with a sparser 
series of piers; the rhythm became slower, and the approach to the altar was charged 
with a constantly increasing significance. The antique horizontal axis began to turn, 
with the accentuation of the piers, into a vertical one. The necessary massiveness of 
vaulted construction, and the dimness of interior lighting in a building where large 
windows were always a risk, contributed to the ever deepening Romanesque effect 
of emotional rather than rational apprehension of the Creed, of intuitive and ecstatic 
grasp of a content which the mind could only view as mystery. Thus does Romanesque 
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architecture furnish the romantic counterpart of that realistic strain which the 
Teutonic imagination injected into mediaeval Christianity and its art; the remoteness 
of this attitude from the clear Hellenic view, and from the scientific rationalism of the 
present day, is what imparts to Romanesque interiors their air of mysterious antiquity. 
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PLATE V. UTRECHT PSALTER: NATHAN DENOUNCING DAVID’S SIN WITH BETHSABEE; URIAH 
DEAD IN BATTLE; PARABLE OF THE EWE-LAMB 


PLATE VI. (LEFT) HEAVEN AND HELL, AND 

SAINT PETER SAVING A SOUL; ENGLISH 

DRAWING, ELEVENTH CENTURY. PLATE 
Vu. (ABOVE) MOISSAC: SAINT PETER 
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PLATE VIII. (TOP) BRONZE DOORS 
OF HILDESHEIM; CHRIST BEFORE 
PILATE 


PLATE IX. (MIDDLE) CREATION OF 

MAN; OF WOMAN; THE FALL. MO- 

DENA CATHEDRAL: SCULPTURES BY 
WILIGELMUS 


PLATE X. (LEFT) ROME, VATICAN 
LIBRARY, MUSEO CHRISTIANO. CRU- 
CIFIXION, THE ROMAN WOLF, THE 
MADONNA, SAINTS GREGORY, SIL- 
VESTER, AND FLAVIAN. IVORY DIP- 
TYCH DATING CIRCA 900 
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SAINT ETIENNE, NAVE 
(et catee| 


PLATE XI. NEVERS, 


EPTURGICAL ARTS 


(ABOVE, LEFT) SAINT 
ANTHONY OF PADUA, A 
NEW-MEXICAN STONE 
CARVING EXECUTED IN 
1791. (RIGHT) OUR 


LADY OF LIGHT, AN- 
OTHER PANEL FROM 
THE SAME PERIOD. (BE- 
LOW) THE PRESENT 
CATHEDRAL ATSANTA FE 


Eighteenth Century Catholic Stone Carvings 
in New Mexico 


Epira Morton Eustis 


MokE than two hundred years before the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Don Juan de Ofte, conqueror, Captain General, and Governor of the territory 
known to-day as New Mexico, wrote to King Philip III of Spain a letter describing 
the difficulties he was encountering upon his expedition. The letter concluded with 
these words: “Trusting that by the compassionate assistance of God I shall accomplish 
the purpose of this expedition, to the increase of the Holy Catholic faith and the ad- 
vantage of Your Royal Person.”? Over three hundred years have passed since then. 
The kings of Spain are no more, but Ofiate’s purpose that the Holy Catholic Church 
should increase has been realized, and the Cathedral of Saint Francis in Santa Fé 
bears testimony to that increase. 

The present Cathedral, an impressive, brownstone Romanesque structure begun 
in 1869 by Archbishop Lamy, stands in the centre of a square a block away from the 
city plaza. It is the third church to be erected on this site. Its stubby twin towers look 
down on the surrounding city, dominating and interpreting it; both architecturally 
and spiritually the Cathedral is the centre of the life of Santa Fé. The story of the 
three churches which stood in turn on the site of the present Cathedral tells the his- 
tory of the religious life of Santa Fé. And it also proves the accomplishment of both of 
Ofiate’s purposes. For it was Spanish civilization and culture which fought a winning 
fight with the Indians, entrenched in what was then, three hundred years ago, an arid 
wilderness; and it was the Spanish Franciscan Friars who raised the cross in the 
pueblos and who remained to teach and to train and to bring spiritual hope to the 
souls of the red men after the Conquistadores had gone. 

The Franciscans came with the earliest invaders. Fray Alonzo de Benavides has 
left a Memorial written in 1627 which throws a strong light on the early efforts of these 
heroic missionaries. He also tells of the building of the parroquia, the earliest church 
built on the site of the Cathedral. Here are his words: ‘““There lacked only the principal 
thing, which was the church. The one they had was a poor hut, for the Religious 
attended first to building the churches for the Indians they were converting, to whom 
they were ministering, and with whom they were living. And so, as soon as I came in as 
custodian [1622], I commenced to build the church and monastery, and to the honor 
and glory of God our Lord, it would shine in whatsoever place.” . 

This parroquia was destroyed in the Indian revolt of 1680. And in this connection 
might be recalled the triumphant decree in council of the victorious Indians: “That 
God the father and Mary the mother of the Spaniards were dead, and that the Indian 
gods alone remain.” But the Indian gods went the way of all false doctrines, and in 
1714, during the governorship of the Marquess de la Penuela, the Church of San Fran- 
cisco was constructed on the site of the parroquia of Fray Benavides. In 1826 Don 
Augustin Fernandez, Vicar General of the Diocese, made the pastoral visitation of the 
missions of New Mexico. In his report he describes the church thus: “An old adobe 
building fifty-four yards long by nine and a half wide, with two small towers not pro- 
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vided with crosses, the church being covered with a flat clay terrace. Inside, com- 
municating with the crucero are two large, separate chapels. One on the north side 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Rosary, called also the Conquistadora, and, on the 
south side, the other, dedicated to Saint Joseph.” 

In 1869 Archbishop Lamy, who is so feelingly described in Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, began the building of the Cathedral now standing round the walls of that 
church. All that now remains of the two old churches are some walls and beams 
(vigas) in the sacristy and museum. At the gate of the cathedral enclosure is the statue 
of the saintly French bishop; while in Archbishop Daeger’s house can be seen the 
modest rooms where he lived and died. 

The era of secular priesthood inaugurated in Santa Fé during the Mexican 
occupation, somewhere round 1820, came to an end in 1920, and the Franciscans 
are once more the custodians of Saint Francis. This is eminenly fitting because Santa 
Fé is named after Saint Francis, even though it no longer bears that magnificent cog- 
nomen, adopted in the early days of its founding, of “the Royal City of the Holy Faith 
of Saint Francis of Assisi.” 


ONE might naturally suspect that so lengthy a Catholic history should have produced 
interesting works of art, and one would not be mistaken. Perhaps the most interesting 
relic of the past in Santa Fé is the stone reredos (Vide Frontispiece), which is preserved 
in a small room situated directly behind the high altar; a room which is rarely visited 
and the very existence of which is but slightly known to many of the residents of Santa 
Fé. Yet within it are some of the finest examples of Catholic eighteenth century 
ecclesiastical art executed in this country, treasures of which until now America — 
even Catholic America — has been largely ignorant. The Franciscan Fathers in 
charge of the church will gladly show this sanctuary, or museum, as it is popularly 
called, to anyone interested. But until now no photographs have ever been made of 
some of the works of art hidden away in this shrine — a shrine hallowed, too, by the 
ashes of two Franciscan Friars of the seventeenth century, who are buried there. 
The most important single work of art in the museum is the great stone reredos 
which is set in the east wall of the room. Although it is about thirty feet high and thir- 
teen to fifteen feet wide, this reredos can only just be glimpsed in the dim light as one 
enters the room, and it is not until one studies it intently that one becomes aware of 
what an extraordinary thing it is. To give an adequate description is very difficult. 
Even the photograph only partially conveys the feeling evoked by the work, for it 
obviously cannot give any impression of the delicate coloring of some of the bas-relief’. 
Very little is known of the origins of this great piece of stone carving. We do know that 
it was erected in 1761, by the orders of the then acting governor of Santa Fé, Don 
Antonio Marin del Valle and his wife. It is also a matter of common knowledge that 
it was placed in the military chapel — the Castrense — then standing on the south side 
of the city plaza, and that it remained there until the chapel had fallen into neglect 
and ruin, when Archbishop Lamy sold it, using the money for the erection of the 
Cathedral, and moved the reredos to its present abiding place. But for authentic de- 
scriptions of its execution and erection one searches in vain. Most authorities main- 
tain that it was made out of native stone by Mexican workmen. The general style and 
execution of the work lend support to this belief. Although most of the motifs and 
decoration are late Spanish Baroque in feeling, the execution is far too naive and 
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“chubby” for Spanish work. And a number of the decorative details seem to be of 
Indian origin. Note, for instance, the headdress, apparently of feathers, and the 
Aztec-like neck ornaments of the upper, central cherub. The figures which bear 
baskets of fruit, in the two top side-panels, seem to have similar neck ornaments. The 
figures in the lower pilasters have necklaces which might be made up of shells —a 
distinctively Indian motif. Finally there is a symbol of the sun in the keystone of the arch 
above the central niche. If in addition to these aesthetic reasons, one considers diffi- 
culties of transportation in the eighteenth century, the hypothesis of local manufacture 
by Mexican workmen seems fairly well established, despite the belief of some of the 
descendants of the old Spanish families that the reredos was imported from Spain. 

The iconography of the composition is as follows: At the very top of the reredos in 
the centre panel the Virgin and Child are depicted. Below them an equestrian Santi- 
ago asserts the supremacy of Spain; while in the middle niche of the lower tier there 
is now a statue of San Juan de Capistrano — the only plaster statue in the stone 
edifice, and probably added at a later date. 

In descending scale on the right and left are Saint Joseph and Saint Ignatius to 
the left, and to the right Saint John Nepomuk and Saint Francis of Solano. Saint 
Joseph and Saint Ignatius need no commentaries; the other two, however, are less 
widely known. Saint Francis of Solano was a Spanish saint who died at Lima, Peru, 
in 1610, and the story is told of him that in his zeal for evangelism, he mastered all the 
numerous Indian dialects, and on occasion addressed tribes speaking different tongues 
in one language understood by all. Saint John Nepomuk was born in Bohemia in 1330 
and suffered martyrdom rather than violate the seal of the confessional. His story is 
allied to “good”? King Wenceslaus of Christmas carol fame, who tortured the saint 
and finally had him thrown into the river Moldau for refusing to divulge the confes- 
sions of Queen Joanna, Wenceslaus’s wife. 

The reredos is not the only piece of stone carving in the little cathedral museum. 
There is another bas-relief, less important than the reredos, but still very lovely. It is a 
representation of Our Lady of Light — more conservative in composition and much 
less aboriginal in execution. This stone carving came also from the chapel of the 
Castrense, but was first placed over the entrance of the building occupied by the Sisters 
of Loretto. Many years later it was moved to the sacristy of the Cathedral. 

There are many examples of ecclesiastical polychromed wood sculpture, many 
painted reredoses in the pueblo churches of New Mexico, which are of unusual interest 
and often of great beauty. But up to the present time no other ecclesiastical stone 
carvings have been discovered, save these two in the cathedral museum and one 
mutilated bas-relief now in the Governor’s Palace of Santa Fé, the present museum of 
New Mexico. This Saint Anthony came also from the Castrense chapel, but unfortu- 
nately met with harsher treatment and saw darker days than its companions. It bore 
an inscription, the extant part of which, translated from the Spanish, reads as follows: 
“This building was made in the year of Our Lord, 1791, at a cost of 8000 pesos.”’* After 
the Castrense was abandoned, this tablet was used in the post office of the town, the 
hole cut in the stone serving as a drop for letters. It is a tragedy that this carving 
should have met with such usage that almost half of it has been lost or destroyed. 
Perhaps some day it may be reunited with its contemporaries in an appropriate chapel 
still to be built within the remaining walls of the old parroquia back of the Cathedral. 


1 This inscription would lead one to doubt that the Saint Anthony ever formed part of the Castrense. —Editor’s note. 
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ONE often hears it said that correct liturgical appointments are all very well for a 
new church, but that in an old building it is usually impossible to conform to liturgical 
legislation. For most of the older churches in this country were designed with little 
regard for the liturgy, or the traditions of the Church. Nor were they free from the 
influence of the atrocious taste almost universally current when they were built. 

It is therefore all the more interesting to be able to publish an account of a church 
which, in its original form, seemed hopelessly ugly and unliturgical, but which, 
through the ingenuity and care of pastor and architect, has been converted into a 
building of real dignity and charm and of strict correctness — all at a cost of less than 
five thousand dollars. This is Saint Virgil’s Church, Morris Plains, New Jersey, of 
which the pastor is the Reverend Thomas F. Burke. Some time ago Father Burke de- 
cided to remodel his church, in order to make it liturgically correct and give it that 
beauty which the House of God deserves. With the help of Mr. Justin McAghon 
as architect, work was commenced, and the first Mass said in the new interior on 
Christmas, 1931 — the fiftieth anniversary of the first Mass said in the parish. 

The old interior was lined with pressed tin —a material for which there is no 
possible justification. The altar occupied the entire width of the sanctuary; it was 
backed with an elaborate Victorian rococo retable of a variety too familiar to require 
description. It was impossible, because of limited means, to remove the old tin finish, 
and only the sanctuary could be completely remodeled. The old altar was removed, 
and a handsome new one of quartered oak put in its place. A fine dossal and tester, a 
new tabernacle, new candlesticks, and a new altar rail of simple wrought iron 
were installed. The wall behind the altar was refinished and painted blue. The side 
altars were refinished, the entire church re-painted, some fine old oak pews from 
another building installed, and new lighting fixtures supplied.1 Perhaps the most 
interesting part of this redecoration was the extremely skillful disguising of the pressed 
tin interior by means of clever painting. Dull-finish paint in ivory and parchment 
tones was used, which kills the sharpness of the pressed pattern and gives the walls 
a texture similar to that of rough plaster. The trim and insides of the openings have 
been polychromed, the side altar niches in cerulean blue, the remainder in ultra- 
marine, venetian red, and gold —all colors softening the shadows which would 
normally accentuate the nature of the interior material. The total result is most 
satisfactory, and the people of Morris Plains are to be congratulated on the fine new 
form which their Church has taken. 

The chapel of the convent associated with Saint Virgil’s is likewise reproduced 
herewith. Mr. McAghon and Father Burke are responsible for this also. It is a re- 
modeled room in an old frame dwelling house, and a most charming example of what 
can be done with the help of discretion and good taste. One cannot help wondering, in 
the present hard times, whether many a parish with a church badly in need of 
redecoration might not profit by the experience of Saint Virgil’s and thus help to keep 
employed the many fine craftsmen who to-day are so sadly in need of work — not 
forgetting the very real help this might afford the unemployed of the parish itself. 


Hees : , : 

Be ieltenhd that the costs of some of the items at Saint _ cluding gates and clamp brackets, $291.00; grilles on sanctuary 

Virgil’s might interest our readers, we give herewith a partial _radiator, $30.00; altar of quartered oak, $300.00; tabernacle 

list: dossal and tester, $210.00; wrought iron altar rail, in- $300.00; Crucifix, $125.00; celebrant’s chair $40.00 : 
'» $40.00. 
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(ABOVE) THE SANCTUARY OF SAINT VIRGIL’S CHURCH, MORRIS PLAINS, NEW JERSEY, 


ALTAR 


ADAPTED FROM A ROOM IN A DWELLING 


PARTICULARLY NOTABLE IS FHE STRICTLY CORRECT 


AFTER REDECORATION 


S CONVENT, 


’ 


(BELOW) CHAPEL IN SAINT VIRGIL 


ARCHITECT) 


THE PANELING IS-OF PINE (JUSTIN McAGHON 
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FOUR MONSTRANCES OF DIFFERENT STYLES. LEFT TO RIGHT: A MODERN EXAMPLE IN THE 
SHAPE OF A CELTIC CROSS; A MID-FIFTEENTH CENTURY SOUTH GERMAN GOTHIC OSTEN- 
SORIUM; A MONSTRANCE OF THE LATE SPANISH RENAISSANCE; A MODERN DESIGN FOR THE 


(RIGHT) A SMALL 
THABOR, SUIT- 
ABLE FOR EXPO- 
SITION ON THE 
MENSA WHEN THE 
ALTAR ITSELF IS 
EQUIPPED WITH A 
BALDACHIN. (BE- 
LOW) A DEVICE 
FOR ERECTING A 
TEMPORARY EX- 
POSITION THRONE 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY CHILD, NORTH PHILADELPHIA 


OVER THE ZAB= 
ERNA CLE fb: 
TOPJORSTH Eta b= 
Ey RON A, CGE ais 
Cy O (UeING Ee Ra 
WEIGHTED, AND 
HENCE RISES 
VEE REY (i ASS ei sya. 
THE OPERATION 
OF THE DEVICE IS 
SHOWN IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


a? 
Rambusch 


The Exposition Throne and Monstrance 


The Reverend Epwin Ryan, D.D. 


IN THE first number of Lrrurcicat Arts! the 
present writer treated briefly the liturgical require- 
ments for the construction of the altar; of course 
the article could not be, and did not profess to be, 
complete. It entirely omitted any consideration 
of the appurtenances required for Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Yet in the Church to-day 
Exposition and Benediction are so thoroughly 
accepted that the question of providing the acces- 
sories necessary to their practice presents itself to 
anyone planning the construction of an altar. A 
few words, then, on the exposition throne will 
serve to round out the earlier discussion of the 
altar. 

The legislation on this subject is incomplete 
and sometimes confusing; and most liturgical 
writers do not deal with it at all explicitly. Indeed 
the practice of Exposition raises a general problem 
requiring a great sense of delicacy for its solution. 
As was said in the article already referred to, the 
focal point of the altar must be the tabernacle. 
But as soon as the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, 
a new focal point comes into being. During the 
time of actual Exposition this is only right and 
proper; but when the Exposition is finished, the 
tabernacle must resume its accustomed impor- 
tance, and the throne on which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment has been exposed must cease, itself, to focus 
attention. That is, briefly, the problem. Unfor- 
tunately there is no mandatory solution. 

Beside these philosophical reasons for difficulty 
there are also historical reasons. It must be remem- 
bered in this connection that the Christian altar 
was first intended solely for the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. The Blessed Sacrament was reserved 
either in the sacristy, or in a cabinet at the side 
of the sanctuary similar to that at present used for 
the Oils, or in a pyx, usually in the shape of a 
dove and suspended, like the present sanctuary 
lamp, in front of the altar. All these methods of 
reservation are obsolete and may not be revived, 
except in certain special circumstances, e.g., on 
Good Friday, when the Sacrament may be re- 
served cum debita reverentia in the sacristy, or in a 
safe in the wall of the sanctuary. 

Exposition and Benediction came much later 
and are really non-liturgical. They probably 
arose from two sources: (1) the Elevation of the 


1Volume I, pages 28 and following. 


Host and the Chalice at Mass, introduced into the 
Roman Rite early in the thirteenth century, and 
(2) processional exposition, of which sporadic 
records exist from monastic houses of the same 
period. Exposition received considerable impetus 
from the institution of the Feast of Corpus Christi 
in 1246. The idea that to look on the Body of the 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament was a meritorious 
act spread rapidly thereafter and gave rise to the 
Orders established for Perpetual Adoration, to 
the Forty Hours Devotion, to Mass coram Sanctis- 
simo, etc. As sometimes happens, the well-meant 
fervor of the people went to excess and led to 
abuse. A custom arose and became somewhat 
common in mediaeval Germany of exposing the 
Sacrament continuously. This was forbidden by 
numerous local authorities. Finally a compromise 
was attained. The Host was placed in what was 
called a Sakramenthaus, a lofty structure in the shape 
of a spire decorated with pinnacles etc., set in a 
conspicuous part of the church. The Host in the 
monstrance could be seen through the lattice- 
work of the metal door. Some of these structures 
still survive, and out of them developed the cus- 
tom, now very frequent, but quite incorrect, of 
erecting on the mensa a tower-like structure, the 
lower portion containing the tabernacle, the upper 
consisting of an open space surmounted by a 
cupola and used for the monstrance during expo- 
sition and for the crucifix at other times. This is 
forbidden.? 

At a still later period Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament became combined with a quite inde- 
pendent practice of chanting litanies in the even- 
ing and even, in some countries, became inti- 
mately associated with Vespers. In this latter form, 
Benediction is to-day a universal and very popular 
devotion.? 


WHEN one considers the problem of the exposi- 
tion throne from a purely logical point of view, 
four (or maybe five) possible solutions present 
themselves. Three are indicated graphically in the 
sectional plan presented herewith. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that in any arrangement 

2S. R. C., 27 May, 1911, IV. Vide also Fortescue, The 
Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, p. 240. 

3 For the historical account, see The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
articles ‘““Ostensorium,” “Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,” “Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament.” 
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REREDOS 


TABERNACLE 


FOOTPACE 


the exposition throne may not remain on the altar 
when it is not in use.* 

Solution I: The Blessed Sacrament may be 
exposed directly on the mensa, a corporal being of 
course placed beneath the monstrance, or It may 
be set on a small portable throne (thabor) placed 
upon the mensa in front of the tabernacle. This 
method is admirable when the altar is fairly high 
above the floor level of the church and is itself 
equipped with a baldachin, but it obviously 
cannot be used for a Mass coram Sanctissimo nor 
for Forty Hours Devotion. Its use is restricted to 
Benediction and therefore it constitutes only a 
partial solution of the difficulty. 

Solution IT: A throne, strictly temporary, is allowed 
on top of the tabernacle.> We have already said 
that the practice of constructing a permanent 

4 Fortescue, in The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, 
Pp- 240, says “[The] throne may not be so fixed as to remain 
always in its place. It is forbidden to erect a permanent 
throne of this kind on the tabernacle, used both for Benedic- 
tion, and other times holding the altar cross. The throne must 
be movable, placed there for Benediction only, taken away 
afterwards. . . . If there isa permanent ciborium or canopy 
over the altar, then there is not to be a throne.”’ He refers to 
Ritus servandus in solemni expositione et benedictione SS. 
Sacramenti, pp. 9-15. (This “Ritus” was issued by the 
hierarchy of England and applies to that country only, but it 
has great weight.) Likewise Bayart writes in Liturgia, p. 221: 
“Le tréne qui sert a l’exposition solennelle du Saint-Sacre- 
ment ne peut pas étre placé a demeure sur |’autel. Les rubri- 
ques le defendent; et il est évident que ce tréne vide n’a 
pas de sens. La niche d’exposition, pratiquée trop facilement 
au-dessus de nos tabernacles et A chacun de nos autels, ne 
répond ni a un besoin ni a une idée. On placera donc le tréne 


seulement au moment de l’exposition.” 
Boat. C., a7 May, toni LV. 


cupola over a flat-topped tabernacle and using the 
space so provided to contain the monstrance 1s 
condemned. Under the head of this second solu- 
tion three varieties occur: (a) The dome-shaped or 
peaked top of the tabernacle is so made that it can 
be removed and the monstrance put in its place. 
Objection has been taken to this by some litur- 
gists, although the practice has never been speci- 
fically condemned. It seems a rather specious 
means of circumventing a definite rule, and of 
course it does not allow for a special baldachin. 
Therefore it would seem possible only when the 
altar is itself equipped with a tester or baldachin. 
(b) Another method, recently devised by a deco- 
rating firm in the United States and illustrated 
herewith, makes it possible to raise the top of 
the tabernacle with the help of rods and counter- 
weights, thus providing a temporary “niche” 
in which the monstrance may be placed. This 
solution of the problem provides the requisite 
canopy and has met with the approval of some 
liturgists in this country. To the present writer it 
seems a little too mechanical to be unreservedly 
approved as yet. It has been submitted to the 
Congregation of Rites and a decision may be 
expected in due course. (c) One may install a 
specially-constructed, temporary, thabor-like ar- 
rangement, with a flat top and baldachin, on top 
of the tabernacle. 

Solution III: A throne may be provided behind 
the tabernacle. Sometimes this arrangement will 
necessitate the removal of the crucifix when the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed. This is allowed if 
approved by local custom.® 

Solution IV: This is possible only with a reredos, 
or at least a high retable, behind the altar. A niche 
can be constructed in this reredos, or a throne 
on the retable, in which the monstrance may be 
placed.’ Generally this arrangement makes neces- 
sary some steps and an elevated platform behind 
the altar. An admirable example of this solution 
appeared in LirurcicaL Arts, Winter, 1932 
(photograph, page 52, ground plan, page 53). 

Solution V: Recently another solution has been 
suggested.® It is mentioned here, though we are 
not aware that it has ever been actually attempted, 
and it cannot be recommended until it has been 


§S.R.C., 2365, I. The crucifix must never be placed on the 
throne, and in the precise spot where the monstrance is placed. 
See SR. C., 3576. 

7S. R. C., 27 May, 1911, V. This decision specifically 
allows this fourth arrangement, but with a qualification: 
“Dummodo thronus expositionis haud nimis distet ab altari, 
cum quo debet quid unum efficere.”” Hence the statement in 
the text concerning the reredos or retable. 

* See Correspondence section of this issue, p. 124. 
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approved by Authority. It consists of a tabernacle 
about twice as high as the usual one, divided into 
two parts, the lower containing the small Hosts in 
the ciborium, the upper containing the large 
Host in the monstrance. With this arrangement, 
exposition would mean simply opening the upper 
doors and thus permitting the monstrance con- 
taining the Host to be seen. Two veils would 
be required so that either could be moved back 
without disturbing the other, and only the upper 
veil could cover the top of the tabernacle. The 
present writer knows of no liturgical objection to 
this arrangement, but it ought not to be attempted 
without approval. 

No matter what arrangement be adopted, there 
must be a canopy or baldachin over the mon- 
strance during exposition. If the altar itself is 
equipped with a tester or baldachin, and local 
custom has been to let this serve for the monstrance 
as well, nothing further is required.° 


A FEW words remain to be said about the vessels 
required for Exposition and Benediction. The 
monstrance (ostensorium) should be of solid 
and becoming material, usually gold, silver, or 
silver gilt.1° While the monstrance should be 

9$.R.C., 27 May, 1911, VI. This is a comprehensive series 
of decisions on this whole subject. 

10 Some authors require it to be of gold, of silver, or of silver 
gilt, e.g., Augustine, Liturgical Law, p. 47. Thurston in 
Catholic Encyclopedia s. v. ““Ostensorium” says that the orb 
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beautiful, it should be sufficiently simple not to 
distract attention from What is essential. Various 
types are reproduced herewith. The present 
writer prefers a simple cruciform style, although 
it is difficult to procure. Particularly attractive 
monstrances can be made in the form of a Celtic 
cross. The type commonly seen, wherein the Host 
is set amid metal rays as though It were the Sun 
emitting beams of light, is theatrical. Almost all 
“stock”? monstrances sin in this respect.!! 

It was formerly the custom to place the Host 
directly in the monstrance by means of a remov- 
able clip, or lunula. This arrangement was dan- 
gerous since it did not protect the Host from 
accident. The more general present custom 
of placing the Host in a lunula which is itself en- 
cased in a circular pyx, of which the two sides are 
of glass, the whole fitting exactly into the centre of 
the monstrance, is better and safer. The lunula 
should always at least be gilded on the inside. 
When a glass-sided pyx is used it should be so 
constructed that the Host cannot anywhere come 
into contact with the glass.” 


and rays at least should be of silver or of silver gilt. Neither 
gives his authority. See above what is said about “rays.” 

11 On the veil for the monstrance, see LirurcicaL Arts, 
Vol. I, p. 56. 

2S. R. C., 3234. Two further decisions of the S. R. C. 
may be cited here: (1) The Host may not be exposed in a 
statue of any sort (3349); (2) a mechanical device designed. 
to raise and lower the monstrance is forbidden (3425). 
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Editors: 


The Reverend ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B. 
Maurice LAVANOUX 


KircHEnBAU. Ratschlage und Beispiele. Von Dr. Ing. 
Karl Freckmann. Freiburg, Herder & Company. 1931. 
(St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company.) $3.50. 


This extremely useful compendium on church 
building should be in the hands of everyone inter- 
ested in the subject who has a sufficient knowledge 
of the German language. A similar work in Eng- 
lish has long been needed and would be most use- 
ful, especially to seminarians and members of the 
clergy. The present volume affords a careful and 
thorough treatment of the whole subject, includ- 
ing questions of building programme, site, the 
function of the architect, the necessary parts of a 
church and the ecclesiastical requirements con- 
cerning their shape, material, and decoration. 
There is a final section discussing matters of style 
and taste. At the end of the volume are photo- 
graphs and descriptions of fifty modern German 
churches, the majority in “modern” style, and 
many of them extremely beautiful. Kirchenbau is 
not merely a manual of church construction; it 
is a monument to the building activities of Ger- 
man Catholics since the World War. Furthermore, 
the volume is extremely reasonable in price for 
what it offers. HL. 3B. 


Tue StuTTGArRT PsauTer. Biblia Folio 23, Wiirttem- 
bergische Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart. Published for the 
Department of Art and Archaeology of Princeton Uni- 
versity by the Princeton University Press. 168 leaves 
reproduced in facsimile. Description of the Plates by 
Ernest T. DeWald. 132pp. 1930. $20.00. 


The Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University has recently inaugurated a 
new series entitled “Illuminated Manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages.”? Within a fortnight of each 
other appeared Professor C. R. Morey’s The II- 
lustrated Manuscripts of Terence and this work of 
Professor DeWald. Not only do these two volumes 
in themselves constitute an excellent beginning, 
but the range and quality of the work to be looked 
for in future publications is clearly indicated by the 
names of the Editors and of the members of the 
Advisory Board. The former include Professors 
DeWald, A. M. Friend, and Morey (Chairman), 
of Princeton, Miss Belle da Costa Greene of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, Professor E. K. Rand 
of Harvard. The Advisory Board is composed of 
Montague Rhodes James, Provost of Eton Col- 
lege; Dr. E. A. Lowe of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; Monsignor Giovanni Mercati, Prefect of 


the Vatican Library; M. Gabriel Millet, Professor 
at the College de France; and M. Henri Omont, 
Curator of Manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

As Professor DeWald states in his preface, the 
present volume is merely the first instalment of his 
work on the Stuttgart Psalter. The iconographic 
problems presented by the manuscript, the ques- 
tions of provenance and date, and, finally, the 
place of the Stuttgart Psalter in the history of 
mediaeval Psalter illustration — these subjects 
are all to be dealt with at length in the second 
volume, which is to be published at a later date. 
For the present we have only the facsimile re- 
production and Professor DeWald’s description 
thereof, but for both of these every student of the 
Latin Psalter will gratefully acknowledge his 
indebtedness. 

Since any attempt at an understanding of the 
Psalms, as they are used in the public worship of 
the Church, necessarily involves diligent study of 
the Fathers, every aid to a deeper or fuller ap- 
preciation of the patristic interpretation of the 
Psalter is bound to be of supreme utility. And 
curious though it may appear to some, this con- 
tribution of Professor DeWald to the history of 
mediaeval art is a splendid help and stimulus to an 
understanding of these patristic commentaries. A 
few examples will suffice to make this abundantly 
clear. In the miniature accompanying Psalm I, 
*‘the figure of Christ upon the Cross is a typological 
representation of the lignum quod plantatum est of 
the fourth verse. This interpretation of Christ as 
the lignum is found in the Latin commentaries of 
Jerome, Ambrose, Hilary, Augustine, and Cas- 
siodorus and in the Greek commentaries of 
Origen, Eusebius, and Athanasius. Jerome takes 
issue with the view that Christ is the beatus vir, as 
shown here, but agrees with the interpretation of 
lignum as Christ, which he derives from the 
Apocalypse (Chapter xxu, i ff.).” (Description, 
p. 7.) A far more striking case is the illustration 
which accompanies verses iv and v of Psalm 
xvi: Won sunt loquelae neque sermones, quorum non 
audiantur voces eorum. In omnem terram exivit sonus 
eorum: et in fines orbis terrae verba eorum. Every 
religious or cleric, bound to the recitation of the 
Divine Office, has been impressed with the use of 
this Psalm in the Common of Apostles, and the 
patristic passages on which this use is based are 
well known. But to find the twelve Apostles de- 
picted here is to be most forcibly reminded — to 
quote one author only —of Saint Augustine’s 
words: “Quorum nisi caelorum? Quorum ergo, nist 
Apostolorum? Ipsi enarrant nobis gloriam Dei, positam 
in Christo Fesu, per gratiam in remissionem peccato- 
rum? (in Psalm xvi, Enarr. u, Migne, Patr. Lat. 
XXXVI, 157-8). More interesting still perhaps is the 
miniature which illustrates verse x of Psalm Lxxt: 
Reges Tharsis, et insulae munera offerent: reges Ara- 
bum, et Saba dona adducent. As might be expected 
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from the use of this Psalm in the office of the 
Epiphany, we have here a representation of the 
adoration of the Magi. But it is worth noting that 
this application of the verse, which was slow to 
find general acceptance, eventually transformed 
the Wise Men from the East — at least as far as 
the iconographic tradition of the West was con- 
cerned — into Kings. The second volume may 
bring some interesting information on the subject 
@ propos to this very picture. 

In his description of the manuscript, Professor 
DeWald is careful always to indicate the sources of 
the interpretation which the artist has in mind. 
For this purpose he has not only read the com- 
mentaries included in the great Patrology of 
Migne, but has explored many a curious bypath of 
early Christian literature as well. For its unique 
interest, as well as for the vigor of its style, the 
following quotation from the Gospel of Nicodemus 
is here reproduced (it serves to explain the illustra- 
tion of Psalm xx, vii ff.): 


When therefore we were holden in hell in darkness and the 
shadow of death, suddenly there shone upon us a great light, 
and Hell did tremble, and the gates of death. And there was 
heard the voice of the Son of the most high Father, as it were 
the voice of great thundering, and it proclaimed aloud and 
began: “Draw back, O princes, your gates, remove your 
everlasting doors: Christ the Lord, the King of glory ap- 
proacheth to enter in.” Then came Satan the prince of death 
fleeing in fear and saying to his ministers and unto the hells: 
“O my ministers and all the hells, come together, and shut 
your gates, set in place the bars of iron, and fight boldly and 
withstand, that we that hold the them be not made captive in 
bonds.” Then were all his evil ministers troubled, and began 
to shut the gates of death with all diligence, and by little to 
make fast the locks and the bars of iron, and to take fast in 
hand all their instruments, and to utter howlings with hideous 
and dreadful voice. 1 


Much might be said concerning the style of the 
miniatures, but it will not do to anticipate Profes- 
sor DeWald’s second volume, in which this sub- 
ject will undoubtedly be discussed at considerable 
length. Throughout, the illustrations are char- 
acterized by an astonishing vigor and vivacity, 
which become particularly striking in the battle 
scenes (scenes of flight and pursuit). The reproduc- 
tion in the original colors of a single page, folio 27 
recto, which contains an illustration of Psalm 
XXI, xvViii-xx, suggests a book of rare beauty 
indeed. 

Finally, a word of special commendation is due 
the Princeton University Press for its good judg- 
ment concerning the format of the publication. 
The sumptuousness which makes so many facsimile 
reproductions and the explanatory text which 
accompanies them inaccessible to all but the 
wealthy few has been most sensibly avoided. .s. 


1 Chapter II of the Latin B recension of the Descent into 
Hell (Acts of Pilate, Ch. xvi); see M. R. James, The Apoc- 
ryphal New Testament, Oxford 1924, pp. 123-125. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
Correspondence 


IN THE last issue of Lirrurcicay Arts, we published two 
letters concerning the new reredos in the Church of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer. One was from Father Gordon Bodenwein; 
the other, from Mr. John Walter Wood. Mr. Wood’s letter 
expressed criticism of the new reredos on the score that it 
was not up to the standard set by Bertram Goodhue’s design 
for the Church itself. It gives us great pleasure to be able to 
publish herewith two letters concerning this new reredos. 
We feel sure that they will be of interest to all those who have 
seen the recent additions to Saint Vincent Ferrer’s. 


New York, N. Y. 
The Editor of Lrrurcicay Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

A letter that appeared in the last copy of Lrrurcicat Arts, 
signed by John Walter Wood and deploring the fact that 
Mr. Goodhue’s beautiful Catholic Church of Saint Vincent 
Ferrer has been marred by the new reredos and fitments, 
seems to call for an answer in order that others who may 
harbor similar thoughts will understand that this work, 
rather than being a departure from Mr. Goodhue’s general 
scheme, conformed to his ideas as closely as records allowed. 

Mr. Wood’s letter is not only a reflection against the archi- 
tects, but also against the Dominican Fathers, who have 
faithfully tried to complete the church as planned by Mr. 
Goodhue before his death. With that in mind, they secured 
the services of Mr. Wilfred E. Anthony as architect, who, in 
association with the writer, designed and erected the new fit- 
ments from accurate small scale preliminary drawings pre- 
pared by Mr. Goodhue. At the same time, it‘might be men- 
tioned that Mr. Anthony and the writer, in addition to having 
spent approximately fifteen years in Mr. Goodhue’s office 
under his able direction, were undoubtedly qualified to know 
and carry out Mr. Goodhue’s wishes. Fortunately, many 
architects and friends of Mr. Goodhue have felt that this was 
accomplished. 

Criticism is always constructive, but when criticism is not 
founded upon a knowledge of the subject or existing condi- 
tions, it should be offered in a more cautious manner. 

’ Yours truly, 
Exuiotr L. Cuisine 


New Haven, Connecticut 
The Editor of Lirureicar Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Wood’s criticism of Mr. Wilfrid Anthony’s new rere- 
doses at Saint Vincent Ferrer’s seems lacking in discrimina- 
tion. No doubt most competent critics will agree as to the 
complete failure of the painted panels on the reredos of the 
high altar. Nothing could be more lamentably destructive of 
the general effect. It should be pointed out, however, that 
Mr. Anthony had nothing to do with these, and that the 
decoration of both reredoses was taken out of his hands. 
As to their designs, I find them admirably effective. It is 
interesting to know that the one for the high altar is very 
similar to one planned by Mr. Goodhue himself, which was to 
be elaborately gilded and colored. 

Why, by the way, was credit not given to Mr. Anthony for 
his altars illustrated in connection with the article by Dr. 
Lallou and Mr. Talbot? Five of the altars chosen, namely, 
those at Pleasantville, Bernardsville, Saint Catherine of 
Sienna’s in New York City, Saint Michael’s in Jersey City, 
and the temporary altar at Saint Vincent Ferrer’s, are by this 
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pioneer in the cause of liturgical beauty, whose genius has 
been blazing a trail during years when the reign of tawdry 
horrors seemed as permanent as did that of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 
Yours truly, 
The Reverend T. Lawrason Rices 


We should like to explain that the reason Mr. Anthony did 
not receive credit for the very fine altars which we reproduced 
in the article by Dr. Lallou and Mr. Talbot is that Mr. 
Anthony is a voting member — and one of the earliest — of 
the Liturgical Arts Society. It had seemed wisest when the 
Society was first established to make it a rule that xo work by 
any of its officers or directors should be reproduced in its 
publication, and that the work of voting members should be 
reproduced only to illustrate a point, and then without credit. 
This rule, which was passed at the first Annual Meeting of 
Members, was to avoid any possible imputation of personal 
propaganda to our magazine. The latter provision applies 
only for two years after the election of a voting member. 
We are sure that this will satisfy those who have wondered 
why in this instance we did not give credit to an architect 
who has designed some of the most admirable and correct 
Catholic edifices in America. 


The following letter from Father Mutch we publish for its 
great interest, and trust that it will bring forth comment from 
some of our readers. Its length has made it impossible for us 
to publish many other interesting letters which we hope to be 
able to include in future issues. 


Koxomo, Inp1ana 
To the Editor of Lirurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

During the last Jubilee Year there was instituted the feast 
of Christ the King. It is the contention of the writer that 
Christ the Eucharistic King should (a) have a permanent throne 
on one altar in every church; (b) that He should occupy that 
throne at all times — but of course only after the proper legis- 
lation to that effect has been made. For many years, in this 
country at least, a permanent throne has been quite generally 
placed directly over the tabernacle, and it admirably served 
the purpose for which it was intended. Since the decision of 
May 27, 1911, this is no longer permitted, The writer should 
like to see the Congregation of Sacred Rites reconsider its 
decision and at least permit a combined tabernacle and 
throne constructed somewhat on the old lines but with some 
very distinct additions. 

In the first place, tabernacle and throne should be one 
complete and symmetrical whole. It should stand free on all 
sides —in harmony with the present legislation respecting 
the tabernacle — having the general appearance of a tower, 
which, by the way, would be a return to a sort of receptacle 
for the Blessed Sacrament once used in some churches in 
place of the present “tent-like” tabernacle. The floor of the 
tabernacle should be not more than two or three inches 
above the table of the altar. The interior of the tabernacle 
should be of sufficient height only to accommodate the tallest 
ciborium placed in it. There should be little loss of space be- 
tween the ceiling of the tabernacle and the floor of the throne, 
thus bringing the latter quite low and making it possible for 
even the shortest priest, unaided by a stool, easily to place 
the ostensorium on the throne. Now for the novel features of 
the throne the writer has in mind: 

The throne is to be provided with doors, and the doors are 
to stand open during the time of exposition only. They are to 
be double doors; not two sets of doors, but single doors swing- 


ing outwardly from either side, thus increasing the width of 
the throne. The interior of the throne (its walls) and perhaps 
the inner side of the doors might well be decorated with silk, 
or other rich hangings. If the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
will permit such a combined tabernacle and throne, it is 
earnestly desired — by the writer, at least — that the os- 
tensorium containing the Sacred Host may occupy the throne 
at all times; naturally making it necessary that the doors be 
provided with a lock. The required veils must hang before the 
doors, and, if insisted upon, the entire throne can be en- 
circled with hangings. The veils in front of the doors should 
hang from two short rods, which should be hinged at the 
ends so the veils will swing forward when the doors are 
opened, thus providing an unobstructed view of the throne. 

Consider the advantages and the reasons for such an ar- 
rangément of tabernacle and throne. It is unnecessary to say 
anything about its convenience. To expose the Blessed Sacra- 
ment all that one need do is to open the doors of the throne. 
The portable throne is inconvenient. Suppose that the episco- 
pal throne had to be moved into the sanctuary every time it is 
to be used! A fixed throne erected behind the tabernacle 
would be so far away from the front of the altar that a priest 
would be unable to place the ostensorium on it unless he 
knelt upon the table of the altar — an undignified procedure, 
to say the least! The foregoing considerations, however, are 
merely of secondary consideration. This is what the writer 
sees in his “‘idea”’: 

He feels that, outside of Perpetual Adoration, nothing will 
so effectively bring home to the mind and heart of the faithful 
the reality of the presence of Christ the King. The Eucha- 
ristic King is on His throne at all times, waiting for His sub- 
jects to pay Him homage and obtain His favors. When the 
doors are closed, the faithful come to Him for a private audi- 
ence. At other times, for Exposition and Benediction, the 
doors stand open, public court is held and blessings showered 
upon all. The title, “ Prisoner of the Tabernacle,” may appeal 
to many devout souls, but surely that of King is more in- 
spiring. Well, He would still be a “ prisoner” behind the locked 
doors of the throne, and He would also be in the tabernacle. 

Again, how easy it would be, even for a child of tender 
years, once he has been present at Benediction, to realize that 
Jesus is in the large Host, and when he sees that the ostenso- 
rium is left in the throne, and the doors closed, he knows 
that Jesus is still there in the ostensorium beyond the doors. 
But at present it is difficult for him to realize that the one 
Jesus is present in the multiplicity of Hosts in the several 
cidoria in the tabernacle — even should he have observed the 
distribution of Holy Communion. According to this “idea,” 
the throne with its sacred Contents would become the centre 
of interest on the altar; the Real Presence in the tabernacle 
would be merely complementary. As most tabernacles are 
located at present, they are invisible during Mass time, 
being hidden by the altar card and the body of the priest; but 
this exposition throne would be visible at all times, and one 
could cast his eyes on the very spot veiling the Sacred Host. 

There is just one practical difficulty and objection — 
though easily answered. It may at times happen that it would 
be impossible to have the Blessed Sacrament in the throne, 
and hence there would be danger of material idolatry. When 
the Blessed Sacrament cannot be in the throne, remove the 
ostensorium and leave the doors standing open, so that all 
could see that the throne is vacant. Moreover, two lunulas 
could be provided for every ostensorium. 

Certain priests to whom the writer has explained his “idea” 
were immediately enthusiastic over it. Perhaps the editor 
would welcome opinions respecting its merits. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend F. JosrpH Mutcu 
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EAST FAGADE, MOTHERHOUSE AND NOVITIATE, MENDHAM, N. J. (SEE PAGE 167) 
ROBERT J. REILEY: ARCHITECT 


